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The Old Man of the Mountain 
VIOLA BRACKETT BESSEY 


What are you seeing, “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
As you stand on your pinnacle high? 

Your face tells no tales, 

Does the sight give you pleasure? 

Tell me true, does it e’er make you sigh? 


How long have you stood there, “Old Man of the Mountain” ? 
Has it been since beginning of time? 

Did man carve your features 

Or did the Creator? 

Do you ever grow weary, or pine? 





Of what are you thinking, “Old Man of the Mountain,” 


As you gaze o’er the world day by day? 
Of the marvelous beauty 

God spreads out before you? 

Of the trials of men by the way? 


Awe-stricken, | gaze on your features before me 
As the sun drops a kiss on your brow, 

Or the wind and (the rain 

Lash about you in fury; 

You have ne’er shown a frown, then or now. 


I'll tell you a secret, *“( Nd Man of the Mountain” 
“| love your grim-visaged old face,” 

Though it fills me with shame 

When I’m weak or uncertain, 

Or tempted to lag in the race. 


And so | am hoping, “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
That some day a secret you'll tell; 

K’en though, like the Sphinx, 

Your features are stony, 

And your secrets you guard just 
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=. GENERAL OFFICE BUILDING a 
AT MANCHESTER, N. H. ( 


The Public Service Company of New Hampshire 

..an institution wholly within the state...is the 
largest New Hampshire Public Utility. It serves 
many cities and towns with Electric Light and 
Power, three cities with Gas, one city with a Street 
Railway System, and an Interurban Line to a neigh- 
boring city. & & The increasing popular demand 
for the above outlined services is active proof that 
the Public Service Company ... whose watchword 
is SERVICE ...has something to offer that makes 
Life Easier and Happier. 
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Penacook Academy 


Dedication of Tablet in Honor of That Time-Honored Institution- A Glimpse of 
Its History and lis Struggle Until Purchased by the Town It 
Became the Home of the Penacook High School 


DUCATION has ever been held 


high in the estimation of the 


people of New England. From 


the time when the first permanent settle- 
ment was made at Plymouth, in 1620, 
the school and the church have been re 
uplifting elements in the 


fining and 


progress of American culture, and 


establishment, upon the Norih American 


continent, of the greatest and most 
philanthropic as well as the richest and 
most progressive nation the world has 


ever know. 

The schoolhouse has been the prime 
factor in our wonderful and rapid de 
velopment. 


Three hundied years ago the 


g “May- 
flower” brought across the stormy At- 
lantic a small colony of devout Pilgrim 
who landed at Plymouth Rock, 
of Massachu 


upon ths 


barren coast etts, all em 


bued with high ideals; high types 


of manhood and womanhood, bringing 
with them law, order and_ religion 
as well as the sterling qualities neces 
to the establishment of a 
the 


Crude were their log dwell 


Sary perma- 


nent home in great wilderness 
of America. 
ings and few the comforts such 
had left 
sities that cost the lives of 


half 


as they 


behind: comforts and neces 


more than 


their number before the close of 


their first and saddest winter in an un 


known land. The church was one of the 


rst buildings constructed. The school- 
house followed in due time, and as 


population increased no community wa: 


without its schoolhouse or some pro- 


vision for education. 


[1] 


Academies, colleges and various insti- 


tutions of learning have since’ been 
established all over our broad land, and 
among them Penacook Academy took its 
place, changing its name in 1875 to Pena- 
cook Normal Academy, and undergoing 
1880. to 


Academy and School of Practice, ceas- 


another change in Penacook 


ing its operations in 1883. Two years 
sold to the 
school district and were used as a grade 


later the buildings were 
school until 1910, when upon the organi- 
the Union School 


District they became the home of the 


zation of Penacook 


Penacook High school. 


TABLET DEDICATED 


On Wednesday, September 4, citizens 
of Penacook who were interested in the 
history and welfare of the community, 
and especially those who had _ received 
their education within the walls of Pen- 
acook Academy, attended the unveiling 
tablet the 
founders of the famous old Academy 


of a memorial dedicated to 


and School of Practice. The ceremonies 
were fitting and pathetic and were car- 
ried out in connection with the annual 
reunion of the alumni and former stu- 
dents of the schools. 

Shortly after 2 p. m. the tablet was 
unveiled. Upon its face is the following 
inscription : 


“1866—Penacook Academy—1875. 
“1875 


1880. 


Penacook Normal Academy 


“1881l—-Penacook A and 


cademy 
1885 


School of Practice- 








“To honor and perpetuate the mem- 
ory of those who actuated by their 
faith in education and their love for 
their community, by their wisdom, their 
courage and their sacrifices, founded 
these schools, and with their associates 
and their successors sustained and 
directed them, this tablet is erected in 


gratitude by former students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


campus, and opened with music by the 


Industrial School band. Edmund H. 
Brown, for many years president of the 
Alumni Association, presided. His in- 
troductory speech was followed by the 
appointment of a nominating committee 
including David H. Putnam, Henry A. 
Brown and Mrs. Julia Webster Carroll. 
“The Star 


The band then played, 








HANNAH CLOUGH STEVENS GAGE 


“Founders and First Trustees: 
“Nehemiah Butler, president; Isaac 
K. Gage, secretary; William H. Allen, 
treasurer; Henry H. 
Kenney, Calvin Gage, William R. Jewett, 
John S. 
Chandler Gage, John A. Holmes, Healey 
Morse, David A. Brown, William H. 


Gage, donor of land.” 


Brown, Ira E. 


Brown, David Putnam, John 


Many were deeply affected as mem- 
ories were revived. 

The reunion was held upon the High 
School grounds, formerly the Academy 
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JOHN CHANDLER GAGE 


Spangled Banner,” following which the 
tablet was unveiled and the flag flung to 
the breeze by two of the early students, 


Mrs. Martha 
Mrs. Mary Gage Hazeltine. 


J. Flanders Buxton and 


The tablet was presented to the Union 
School District by Hon. Alvin B. Cross 
of Concord, who delivered a brief eulogy 
of the men who founded these schools. 


Mr. Cross’ ADDRESS 


To have a part in this program here 
today is a privilege and an honor. In- 
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PENACOOK 


teresting in itself, this occasion is of 
greater importance for what it symbol- 
izes, the devotion of New England to 
the cause of education. 

It was my good fortune as a young 
man to be associated with the Penacook 
Academy and School of Practice as a 
teacher. I say good fortune, not only 
because of the pleasant hours spent in 
the schoolroom and on the recreation 
field, but also, and mainly, because my 
coming to Penacook brought into my life 
its greatest factor, my wife. Through 
her and her family and the School of 
Practice I feel myself very closely identi- 
fied with the Penacook Academy. 

| will not encroach upon the time of 
the other and abler speakers by attempt- 
ing to sketch the history of the schools 
which have occupied this building. | 
will not name any of the boys and girls 
who received training here which helped 
to make them useful men and women in 
all the walks of life. I will not speculate 
upon the benefit which has come to this 
community and to other communities as 
a result of the establishment of this 
We know it 
We will not 


modest educational plant. 
has wrought great good. 
attempt to say how much. 

The thought that is uppermost in my 
mind, as we ‘dedicate this memorial 
tablet at our annual reunion today, is the 
far-seeing public spirit and the self- 
denying generosity of the men who built 
this Penacook Academy. 

Sixty-three years ago, when this in- 
stitution came into existence, the Civil 
War had just ended. One of the great- 
est conflicts of history, its cost in lives 
and in money had been tremendous. 
There was grave doubt as to the future. 
It was a time when men of means would 
have been justified in husbanding their 
resources until the course of events was 
assured. 


ACADEMY 
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But the men and women of Penacook, 
whose memory we honor herve today, be- 
coming convinced of the need for an 
academy in their beautiful and thriving 
village, did not hesitate to make it pos 
sible by liberal gifts of their substance. 

The reason why littlke New England 
has had national and international in 
fluence out of all proportion to its size, 
has been because its founders and their 
successors have based their daily life 
upon the church and the school, upon 
And New Eng 


land will retain its leadership as long, 


religion and education. 


and only so long, as it continues to build 
firmly upon these foundations. 

I rejoice in the fact that the Pena 
cook Academy building is still used for 
the purposes of education; that it still 
houses a good school, a very good school, 
whose graduates are making splendid 
records in later life. I hope and have 
faith to believe that those whose names 
appear upon this tablet, today, are happy 
in. the knowledge that the Penacoo': 
Academy they founded and maintained 
is still carrying on the good and great 
cause of education. 

In behalf of the donors of this tablet 
I herewith present it to the Board of 
Education of the school district; with 
the hope that it may be a source of in- 
spiration to the boys and the girls, the 
men and women, of Penacook, in years 
to come; that it may stand in the minds 
of all who view it for the kind hearts, 
the goodly and godly lives, and the 
splendid public service of the founders 
of Penacook Academy. 


George W. Sumner, Superintendent of 
Penacook schools, in accepting the tablet 
in behalf of the board of education, said 
he considered the tablet an important 
connecting link between the old private 


academy and the new public high school, 
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and paid due homage to the men who 
made higher education possible. 

The dedicatory prayer was made by 
Rev. O. W. Peterson, pastor of the Pen- 
acook Congregational church. 

Harry F. 


orator of the occasion, and his eloquence 


Lake of Concord was the 


to launch out as a going institution on 
October 1, 1866. 


Mr. LAKE’s ADDRESS 


Not far from where we are now stand- 
ing, one day into the hayfield of the 
father of Daniel Webster walked, on an 

















Rev, WILLIAM 


R. JEWETI 


Pastor Congregational Church in Penacook, 1863-1874. 


Removed from Penacook 
Executive Committee 1867-1873. 


of stock. 


thrilled all within the sound of his voice, 
as he spoke of the importance of educa- 
tion and the immortal words of the 
father of Daniel Webster, “Daniel, get 
an education.” He also referred to the 
first call of interested men in 1865, when 
nine responded, and expressed profound 
admiration for all who joined in the 


plans that enabled Penacook Academy 


in 1874. Trustee 1866— 


He held one share 


errand, a congressman from New Hamp- 
shire. After he had performed his errand 
and left the field, the father turned 
to his son Daniel, who was by his side, 
and said, “Daniel, that man is a congress- 
man in Washington and he earns $6.00 
per day. He does this because he is 
educated. Daniel, get an education.” 
If the elder Webster had lived to this 
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day and learned that a recent survey of 
the income of those educated, supposedly, 
at one of our leading colleges had dis- 
closed the fact that those who had grad- 
uated therefrom but ten years before had 
$10,000 to 
$100,000 per year, we can imagine how 
much more insistent he would have been 
that his son get an education. It would, 
however, probably be unfair to assume 
that all that Ebenezer Webster saw in an 
education was mere money. Certainly the 


incomes ranging from 


education that his great son acquired, 
partly no doubt though his father’s insis- 
tence, and in part by his father’s sac- 
rifice, led not to much money but to great 
glory. 

Contemplating the beginning of an 
institution that has contributed some- 
thing to society, we think of the genera- 
tion that made that contribution. There 
are but few of us who do not love to 
delve into the early stories of our people, 
and few of us who do not take pride 1a 
what we find there, strangers to fear but 
not to hardship and poverty, heirs ot 
their father’s sturdy piety and their 
mother’s sturdy faith. Amongst these 
were found the best blood and brawn, 
the best muscle and brain that ever went 
into the making of a man, and certainly 
in some instances, these qualities devel- 
oped and not dwarfed, strengthened 
and not weakened, they handed to their 
descendants. 

[ think of that vast company—pio- 
neers, frontiersmen, Indian _ fighters, 
statesmen and scholars, who, following 
the star of empire into the west, made 
their way through the woods and cleared 
the wilderness. The land gave up its 
became a 
community, the statesmen laid a town 
hall, the circuit rider laid a church, and 
out of it all they formed the American 
Republic. These are the expected, not 
the unexpected accomplishments of a 


riches, the mere crossroads 


tsi 


people who left England for those pur- 
poses for which we now know they left 
the mother country. They established 
their homes, crude but ideal in many as- 
pects, because they were a domestic and 
moral people. They established their 
civic enterprises as they did, because 
these were entirely consistent with the 
Anglo-Saxon thought of community 
life, and, of course, they planted a church 
in every hamlet, because their mission 
was to make religious liberty a_ fact; 
but to me the perfectly surprising fact 
is to be found in the insatiable thirst for 
knowledge displayed by our early popu- 
lation. They wanted to know things— 
they had an urge toward culture—they 
all wanted their children to have a better 
chance in life than they had had. They 
had a burning ambition for those things 
which they felt education alone could 
bring. 

The advice of Daniel Webster’s father 
to his son is typical. How far such typi- 
cal advice was obeyed is seen in the 
statement of Edmund Burke 175 years 
ago that the male population of New 
England was a company of lawyers. 

To satisfy this thirst for knowledge— 
to make each generation more learned 
than the other—to get those things which 
such learning made possible, came first 
our common schools supported by public 
taxation. Soon these proved to be in- 
adequate to satisfy that thirst for knowl- 
edge of which I have spoken and shortly 
thereafter institutions sprang up, of 
which this is a type, supported by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

There is a book found, I am sure, in 
the libraries of many of you, edited by 
Hon. H. H. Metcalf, and pleasantly and 
complimentarily called “One Thousand 
New Hampshire Notables.’”’ Now, one 
of the very interesting things revealed 
by this book is the fact that a very large 
proportion of the men and women whom 
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the editor of this work has been pleased 
to include therein, who have been active 
in public affairs of this and the last gen- 
eration, were in their day educated in 
such schools as this Penacook Academy. 
What had been done by the forward- 
looking and public-spirited men of this 
vicinity, had been done in many other 


older people present, but to the others 
are only names in history. 

Now the thing to remember about all 
these is the fact that they existed by pri- 
rate charity or enterprise only. I mean 
that they were founded by private effort 
and supported by endowments and the 


tuition of those attending. Public tax- 








DEACON WILLIAM 


1815-1899. Trustee 1869— 








HENRY ALLEN 


Treasurer 1866-1875, 1886. 


He held two shares of stock. 


places. One can easily find between 20 
and 30 names of such schools by a casual 
looking over the book,—Pittsfield Aca- 
demy, Hopkinton Academy, Kearsarge 
School of Practice, Tubbs Union Acad- 
emy, Mt. Caesar Seminary, Appleton 
Academy. McCullum Institnte, Clinton 
Grove Academy, Elmwood Academy. 
These names are familiar enough to the 


ation contributed nothing at all. The 
beginnings of this school was much like 
that of all the rest. May I read from 
the Call, the first gesture towards the 
formation of the school. It 
strangely no signatures. 


bears 
“All citizens of 
Fisherville who feel any interest in the 
establishment of a select school by the 
voluntary action of individuals entirely 
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‘istinct and separate from the public 

hools are requested to meet at the 
Vashington Hotel on Thursday the 21st 
stant at 7 in the evening, dated Dec. 
8, 1865.” Nine people interested in the 
select school contemplated by the Call 
responded. As might be expected, one 
vas the village lawyer and of the others 
two were local clergymen. In the home 
of one of these clergymen lived William 
J. Tucker, later leader in the world of 
education as president of Dartmouth 
College. The story of this school is io 
those interested in it too well-known for 
extensive review at this time. A cor- 
poration was formed—Penacook <Acad- 
emy—thus first using in a permanent 
and significant way the name of Pena- 
cook instead of Fisherville. 

A school building was erected, a board- 
ing house built and the 
Of course this was 
not done without the usual differences, 
not to say dissensions. 


select school 


ready for business. 


First, the loca- 
tion was an issue; should the schoo! be 
on the Concord or the Boscawen side of 
the river? Money talked in those days, 
the same as now, and the man, Williaz 
H. Gage, who donated two acres of land 
and $1,000 out of $15,000 of total cost 
incurred,—this man located the school. 
For some time prosperity attended the 
enterprise. As many as a maximum of 


102 pupils who sought learning attended 


here at the same time, and formal 
graduations were held. Many _ promi- 


nent and worthy people are proud to 
have attended the institution. 

Not only sunshine but shadows beat 
upon the school. It maintained a sep- 
arate and exclusive existence only until 
1871, when the Boscawen Schoo! District 
adopted Penacook Academy as its high 
school and this connection, affecting 
as it must the nature of the original en- 
terprise, continued until 1883, when the 


relation was severed as it is understood, 
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in part at least, by the too pronounced 
or at least very vigorous activities of the 
principal or against the 
selling of liquor in this community. A 
rough estimate of the annual income of 
the school at the highest would be about 
$2,000 from tuitions. There can be no 
judgment made as to income from the 
boarding 


headmaster 


house—nor whether it 


profitable or not. 


was 
At any rate, the trus- 
tees had to do what often happens in 
such matters, into their own 
pockets to make up deficits, but the bold 
recurrence of the votes by which the 
stockholders authorized the trustees to 
do this signified a remarkable confidence 
on the part of the stockholders and a like 
remarkable acquiescence on the part of 
the trustees. 


viz. go 


Habit, apparently, makes 
people used to almost anything. 

Two attempts of a serious nature were 
made to rent the whole plant to educators 
willing to take it over and run it as a 
private venture for such reward as they 
could get. Even this method of proced- 
ure did not prove successful, and finally 
the mortgage originally placed upon the 
property was foreclosed and the plant 
sold to Penacook School District, and 
at later 
periods under private management as 
Penacook Normal Academy,” and _ still 
later as “The Penacook Academy and 
School of Practice’’- 


Penacook Academy — known 


came to an end. 
There is one thing about the origm 
of the school that I think most remark- 
able. The call for the first meeting was 
December 18, 1865. 
nine citizens interested in a select school 
was December 21, 1865, and the school 
building was erected, a curriculum laid 


The response of the 


out, students entered, teachers engaged 
and an educational institution had come 
into existence as an established, going 
concern, October 31, 1866. I don’t be- 
lieve in all New England you can find 
greater expedition in the fulfillment et 
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high resolve than was manifested by  planned—is a source of disappointment 
these Gages and Browns and all the to those who sacrificed time and money 
others engaged in this enterprise. to its welfare—or who as graduates, 

The active record of this school closes look upon it with that affection ever 
with the annual meeting of March 12, found in alumni for their Alma Mater. 
1886—after 20 years of active, some- To me, however, the change from a pri- 
what doubtful, troublous life—with the vately supported to a publicly supported 
vote that the treasurer be authorized to school is not an occasion for sorrow 

















CALVIN GAGE, 1811-1889 


Trustee 1806— Building Committee. With his brother 
John Chandler Gage, donated the lumber used in 
the buildings. He held eighteen shares of stock. 


execute a quit-claim deed of all the title but of joy. The change was in _ line 
of the corporation to this property to with progress. 
Boscawen School District No. 7. And During the life of this school most 
a deed was subsequently executed in students of high school curricula or its 
pursuance of this vote. equivalent, paid for it themselves—and 
[t can be imagined at this time that hence only a small proportion of our 
the fact that this school did not become young people had such advantages. 
a permanent institution in this com- Why, however, should so vital and 


munity—functioning as the originators necessary a thing as education be paid 








Viana 
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xr by each person for himself? Obvi- 
isly, it should not—and that is the 
jought of the present day. The 


instruction and equipment in this build- 
ing today is at public expense. The super- 
ision is not by a small group of trus- 
tees, but by a community elected board 
of education—with, however, a_con- 
stantly dwindling power and authority 
in school matters in favor of those ex- 
perts higher up—and this too is proba- 
bly in line with progress. 

When this school operated as an Acad- 
emy, in all such institutions in the state 
probably the attendance was not one-fifth 
that of today, when there are 13,000 
boys and girls in our high schools in New 
Hampshire. And the me, 
ever growing, is that in a state like New 
Hampshire, not wealthy, indeed poor in 
parts, with a population that must look 


well to its dollars, I have hardly ever seen 


wonder to 


or heard a protest against the raising 
of money for school purposes. 

In New Hampshire, the raising and 
wise spending of $8,000,000 per year for 
school purposes is no small job. 


I repeat, the eclipse of Penacook Acad- 


emy is in line with progress. Instead 
of a boy or girl with extra ambition 


or ability, or out of a family of more 


than usual means, getting an academy 
education, every boy and girl may in this 
district come here at public expense and 
ad- 


obtain its equivalent training and 


vantages. Ladies and gentlemen, some 
things are slow in coming, for while it 
is a fact that every boy and girl in New 
Hampshire has, under the law, the abse- 
lute right so far as school expense 1s 
concerned to a high school education 

yet we should remember that such con- 
ditions did not prevail until the beginning 
of the present century. And it is my 
profound conviction that such institu- 
tions as this a'l over the state paved the 
way for universal high school education, 
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by showing its desirability and its possi- 
bility in a large number of given in- 
stances. Both the coming and the going 


of this school meant something better 


in this vicinity—each was a strong link 


We 


do well, therefore, today to recognize 


in the endless chain of progress. 
the men who founded and for so long 


They 


wrought much for the peace, the culture 


a time maintained this school. 
and the welfare of this community. Say- 
is the 


highest praise that can be accorded any 


ing this—and saying this truly 


group of men. 


Former students of the academy pres- 
ent were: 


Tilton C. H. Bouton, St. Petersburg, 


Fla.; Bessie Pettingill Whitaker, 
Warner; David H. Putnam, Brookline, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary Gage Hazeltine, 


Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Emma F. Blake, 
3ristol; Mrs. Vienna D. Pearson, Web- 
ster; Fred A. Eastman, West Concord; 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin B. Cross, Concord ; 
Mrs. Alla Dearborn Carter and Mrs. Julia 
Webster Carroll of Boscawen, and Mrs. 
Martha J. 
Mrs. Georgia Gage Rolfe, Miss Lucy K. 


Buxton, Edmund H. Brown, 


Gage, Mrs. Frances G. Alexander, Mrs. 
Jeanette Mattice, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Sanders, Henry A. Brown, Mrs. 
Annie K. Williams, Mrs. Mary Howe 
Runnels, Mrs. Ellen Little Burbank, 
Mrs. Nellie Sweatland Colby and Mr. 
and Mrs. Guy H. Hubbard. 
were present on the opening day of the 
old 
Gage Rolfs, Elizabeth M. Gage Cross, 
Martha J. Buxton, Sarah Abbott Sand- 


ers, Jeanette Gage Mattice, and Edmund 


Six of these 


academy. They were: Georgia 


H. Brown. 
HISTORICAL 


The history of Penacook Academy 


reveals the high character of the men 
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and women who gave freely of their 
time and money, and who, with untiring 
energy, worked for the establishment and 
maintenance of this famous school, 
which has graduated and sent out to take 
part in the world’s work, brilliant men 
and women who have achieved promi- 
nence in their chosen professions and 
who have made the world better for hav- 
ing lived exemplary and useful lives. 

The little booklet, ‘““Penacook Acad- 
emy,”’ compiled by Rev. Oscar William 
Peterson, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Penacook, and published by 
Mrs. Elizabeth May Gage of Concord, 
N. H., contains a complete history of the 
life and activities of Penacook Academy. 
From it the author has made extracts 
embodied in the following historical 
notes: 

Penacook (formerly Fisherville) took 
its present name in 1884. 

The first meting held for the purpose 
of organizing an institution of higher 
education in what is now Penacook, con- 
vened at the Washington House, Decem- 
ber 21, 1865, eight months after the 
Nine citizens 
composed the meeting: Henry H. 
Brown, John S. Brown, Rev. Ira E. 
Kenney, pastor of the Baptist church; 
Rev. William R. Jewett, pastor of the 
Congregational 
John Chandler Gage, Hor. Nehemiah 
Butler and Isaac K. Gage. Other meet- 


ings followed from time to time, and the 


close of the civil war. 


church, Calvin Gage, 


organization was completed at the Wash- 
ington House on January 26, 1866, by 
the holding of the first annual meeting 
for the adoption of by-laws and election 
of officers: President, Nehemiah Butler, 
Esq.; Secretary, Isaac K. Gage; Treas- 
urer, William H. Allen; Trustees, Henry 
H. Brown, Calvin Gage, John Chandler 
Gage, Rev. William R. Jewett, John S. 


Brown, Healy Morse, David A. Brown, 
Eben F. Elliott and George S. Merrill. 
The met at the 
counting room of the Penacook mill, 
February 28, 1866, and chose Calvin 


Gage, Henry H. 


board of trustees 


3rown and Isaac K. 
Gage a building committee with Rev. 
William R. Jewett and Rev. Ira E. 
Kenney as advisors. 

The school building and_ boarding 
house cost $15,000. Mrs. Cross states 
that her father, John Chandler Gage, and 
his brother, Calvin Gage, being then 
partners in an extensive lumber business, 
gave, free of charge, all the lumber used 
in the buildings. 

Following is a list of the stockholders 
and the number of shares: 
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PENACOOK 


Henry C. Perrin 
David E. Jones 
(,eorge S. Morrill 
[ra E. Kenney 
John Linehan 
Samuel F. Brown 
\. Tyler Gilford 
John A. Colburn 
Moses H. Bean 
Henry F. Brown 

Total: 41 stockholders, 
$10,450. 


209 shares, 


Interest in the school declined after a 
few years until in 1875 the trustees, feel- 
ing unable to continue its work, offered 
the buildings and property to Rev. A. C. 
Hardy, a Methodist Episcopal clergyman 
Portsmouth, who assumed 


from re- 


ACADEMY 1] 


sponsibility and changed the name of the 
school to “Penacook Normal Academy.” 
Mr. Hardy continued the school for 
three years, when, for lack of support, 
he withdrew. 

In the fall of 1878 Prof. C. A. Cald- 
of the 


school. Two years later Rev. John Larry, 


well assumed the management 
principal of the Kearsarge School of 
Practice at Wilmot, N. H., leased the 
buildings for three years and conducted 
upon his own responsibility the “Pena- 
cook Academy and School of Practice.” 
In the spring of 1883 Principal Larry 
closed his school for lack of support and 
life of the school closed 


the active 


forever. 


That's What I Love 


CLYDE KENNETH 


WHITSON 


A cottage fair, 
High hills above 
A country home- 


That’s what | 


love. 


A rambling house 

Among the hills 
Koses of white 

And daffodils 
Swaying gently 

From morn till night, 
That’s the country 

A lovely sight! 


A rippling brook, 
A cooing dove; 
Sweet solitude ! 
That’s what I love! 
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“Running Away From Life” 


REV. WALLACE W. ANDERSON 


OMEONE has pointed out that 
games which children enjoy play- 
ing have a connection with their 

later life experiences. The games of 
childhood are symbolic of experiences of 
adult life. For example, “Tag’’ expresses 
man’s desire to overtake and subdue a 
rival. “Puss in the corner’ reveals 
man’s desire to try to capture a place in 
the sun when there are not quite enough 
of those places to go around. We all 
know the fascination a game of “hide 
and seek”’ has for children. This, too, ex- 
presses a deep-seated tendency in man. 
We try to run away and hide from cer- 
tain facts in life. We refuse to face 
reality. We attempt to build for our- 
selves a world of “make-believe,” think- 
ing that we can abolish a situation by 
denying its existence. We try to live in 
a dream world instead of in an actual 
one. When life brings something dif- 
ficult or disagreeable or discouraging, in- 
stead of accepting it, we have all been 
tempted to play hide and seek with it. 

We find people doing this in all sorts 
of ways. Here is a woman, sixty years 
of age, who has refused to admit that 
time has passed. She has not made the 
adjustments that will make a woman, her 
age, happy. Instead she acts, dresses 
and believes in such a way that she at- 
tempts to make others think she is nearer 
sixteen than sixty. But folks are never 
really fooled in this way! She herself 
is never really satisfied with her “make 
believe” age. She is trying to run away 
from facts! 

Others may run away from life 
through drugs, or intoxicating liquor. 


One who is frequently intoxicated pro- 
claims that he is maladjusted to life. 
Existence is too hard for him. It may 
weary him, or bore him, or frighten him. 
He has cluttered up life until his pur- 
pose is confused. He seeks to escape 
from it all by frequent trips into a 
“make believe” world where troubles are 
forgotten, and the sensations that a 
stimulant like alcohol brings, are enjoyed. 
On the other hand, the man who is ad- 
justed to life, who finds satisfaction in 
its abiding values, who discovers inner 
resources of strength to compensate for 
outward strain, does not run from ex- 
istence by getting drunk. 

This truth is seen in another way in a 
construction engineer who refused to 
build a roof on a tobacco factory be- 
cause he disapproved of smoking. Later 
this engineer was sent to jail because 
of an ingenious defrauding scheme. 
There was dishonesty in his soul. It was 
a serious wrong and instead of facing 
it and getting rid of it, he ran away from 
it and left it there in his soul. Then he 
sought to compensate for that “big’’ 
wrong, by being fanatical in his opposi- 
tion to what was for him, a “little” wrong 
—namely tobacco smoking. It is a psy- 
chological trick of human nature to em- 
phasize the trivial when we are running 
away from something that is not trivial. 

Men run away from certain moral 
questions by building “water-tight” com- 
partments in which they try to hold 
various contradictory standards. There 
are skeletons in the closet that we keep 
locked up most of the time, refusing to 
admit their existence and living upon 
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“RUNNING 


the false assumption that they are not 
there. This tendency accounts for some 
curious phenomena that makes us say 
of someone—‘how can he do that, pro- 
fessing to be this?’ He has simply run 
away from a moral issue and lacks a uni- 
fied moral Illustrations 


walks of life. 


sense. come 


from all There is the 
man in business who sanctions a finan- 
cial transaction for his company, for 
which he would blush with shame, if he 
made a similar transaction in his private 
dealings with folk. By this same method, 
a successful brewer in _ pre-prohibi- 
tion days, might sincerely subscribe to- 
wards the proper maintenance of a home 
for drunkards. In this same way, a 
church member claiming that God is 
love, will continue to try to worship this 
God, while all the time she hates some 
other member worshipping in the same 
church! 

Every once in awhile, the front pages 
of the newspaper give us a glaring head- 
line about some minister who has been 
dishonest or That minister 
probably was standing up week after 
week, talking about the higher way of 
life. But he was refusing to face the 


immoral. 


issue in his own soul. He was pointing 
out the way to a better life, without be- 
ing himself put to the difficult task of 
trying to follow it. 

So we have opened up before our- 
selves a real problem in human life. This 
tendency makes for unhappiness, malad- 
justment, and sham and immoral con- 
duct. It makes us slaves to existence, 
not conquerers within it. Let us look at 
various angles of this question, noting 
the ways in which we do try to run from 
life and suggesting at the same time, 
means for overcoming this tendency. 

In the first place, people are apt to 
run away from the limitations they dis- 
cover within themselves. 


AWAY 
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Despite the wording of a great politi- 
cal document, “created 
In every democracy there must 


men are not 
equal.” 
be an equality of opportunity to ex- 
press whatever talents are latent in the 
individual. But to say that the talents 
are equal is false. All of us have not 
the same capacity to learn and ex- 


periment with the results of our 


learning; all of us have not the 
take the 
foremost places, as a result of leader- 
ship. All of us 


same ability to lead and 
not the 
genius for friendship, and social charm. 
Some of us may feel inhibited and fail 
to achieve what we want. 


have same 


Now I am 
not preaching fatalism, nor am I lend- 
ing support to that ancient lie that hu- 
man nature cannot be changed. Human 
nature can be changed—it is re-fashioned 
and re-molded by ideals and the culti- 
vation of new habits. But we all have 
our limitations. We have so much cloth 
to cut and we must make our garments 
in proportion to the cloth we have been 
given. We must understand our indi- 
vidual natures, ability and need. If we 
are a dreamer by nature, we might be a 
good poet or musician, but we would 
make a poor clerk at a railroad informa- 
tion bureau, where thousands clamor for 
Our in- 
dividual make-up limits us. We are 


kept from doing some things! 


exact information every day. 


It is good to realize our limitations. 
It keeps us from a needless expenditure 
of energy. Otherwise we might be like 
The wheels 
are in the air and turning furiously, but 
the locomotive does not move because 
it has left the track. 

It is not pleasant to face limitations, 
but it is less dangerous than to run away 
from them. 


a locomotive, upside down. 


Let me bring this down into 
Here is a boy, who de- 
sires to be a great athlete. But his physi- 


the concrete. 
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cal frame will forever keep him from be- 
ing a great one—but it will allow him to 
be some sort of an athlete. He is barred 
from greatness in this field by too many 
limitations. That boy can do one of two 
things—he can train to be some kind of 
an athlete even if he is not a star, or he 
can refuse to face the facts and begin 
He 
will see himself as a world champion; he 


dreaming about athletic prowess. 


will listen, in his imagination, to his 
name on the end of a college cheer after 
he has brought the stadium to its feet 
by a winning touchdown. He will pic- 
ture how it feels to bring in the winning 
Sut notice that 
he has only dreamed this—he has de- 
veloped no concrete athletic ability. He 
has become a day dreamer. He has sub- 
stituted wishing for doing; fancy, for 
fact. 


run in the last inning. 


So many of us do just that, when we 


face our limitations. Wanting to do 
something, we find the limitations pres- 
ent, and instead of doing something 
where we are not thus limited—we sim- 
ply sit down and wish for the other 
thing. Day dreaming may act like a drug. 
It may make us feel cozy and comforta- 
ble. But it is notoriously unproductive. 
It is quite another thing to have vision, 
and plan lines of action from constructive 
dreams. But day dreaming leaves every- 
thing untranslated in action. It makes 
a man dally and postpone, forever talk- 
ing about something he never does. The 
only cure is to face facts. If we find 
ourselves blocked, turn around and walk 
down another street where we are not 
limited. We simply enter a fools’ para- 
dise when we seek refuge in day-dream- 
ing. It gets us nowhere! 

Then, too, people try to run not only 
from their own limitations, but away 
from circumstances that existence brings 
to them. 


Life does not always give us exactly 
what we desire. It is a wise man who 
has learned to say: “The universe is 
stronger than I am. I will accommo- 
No one 


wants to be defeated but defeats come. 


date myself to the universe.” 


We are defeated in our friendships, in 
some of our cherished hopes; defeated in 
our desire for marriage, and the estab- 
lishment of a home; defeated by some 
physical affliction when we stood facing 
the world in our prime. A man who is 
face to face with defeat, can do either 
one of two things. He can run away 
from it and try to convince himself that 
he was really a victor instead of a vic- 
tim, and that he was running simply for 
exercise. But this method will prove 
no better 
prepared to meet future circumstances. 
The second method is to make use of all 
circumstances. Let the defeat teach you 


fruitless. It will leave him 


some lesson in readjustment or patience 

or insight, so a future victory will result 

from the lesson learned in a past defeat. 
In order to do this, a man must learn 

the meaning of Jesus’ words: “The King- 

dom of Heaven is within you.” 

Not 


in the external accompaniments to life, 


The real victories are spiritual. 


but in life itself, can be found power to 
face existence. Today multitudes have 
lost sight of this truth and we have the 
pathetic picture of men and women try- 
They 
are bored and try to run away from bore- 
dom by 


ing to escape from circumstances. 


of theatres, 
bridge parties, restaurants, dances, noise 
and hurry! 


a frantic round 
But only by great interests 
that bring meaning and satisfaction to 
life, can a man overcome boredom! Has 
If we feel it has, look 
first to what we have given ourselves. 


life cheated us? 


Are we finding our pleasures in those 
things that strengthen with the passing 
of years, or have we put our trust tn 
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“RUNNING 
fleeting things? Existence may sorely 
try us. It may bend us, but if we face 
it, it can never break us! The Kingdom 
of God is within you! 

In the third place, man has always tried 
to run away from sin. 

When man has once felt the power of 
the higher up he can never rest satisfied 
with the lower. It is true with beauty. 
Let a man expose himself to the com- 
pelling charm of some great cathedral 
like Rheims or Milan or Chartes. Then 
show him some architectural monstrosity 
and he will shudder, for beauty has 
burned itself into his soul. Other men 
might seek refuge in ugliness but not so 
with him. The same thing is true with 
love. Let some man feel the full sweep 
of unselfish love in his home, until he 
what Mrs. 


can understand Browning 


meant when she wrote: 


“The widest land doom takes to part us, 
“Leaves thy heart in mine with pulse that 
beats double!” 


Such a man will turn instinctively from 
all vulgar and tawdry imitations of love 
His soul has been fortified by the high- 
est! 

Now what is true in the revelation of 
beauty and love, applies equally in the 
realm of right and wrong. 

When a man has been exposed to an 
ideal, felt its uplifting power, realized its 
worth—that man is never quite the same 
thereafter. He may bury that ideal or 
lock it up in a closet and throw away the 
key—or try to run away and leave the 
ideal behind—but he cannot get rid of it. 
It stays with him, whispers to him, 
haunts him and demands that he pay at- 
tention to it sooner or later in some way. 

Strange things happen to us when we 
try to run away from sin. A man stole 


$50.00, 17 vears ago. No one knew he 
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had taken it. The man from whom he 
had taken it had died and yet that man 
confessed his wrong of his own free will. 
For 17 years, he tried to run away from 
wrong— but a man can’t run fast enough. 
Here is a young person who has violated 
an ideal by immoral conduct. No one 
suspected the conduct and out of the 
clear sky, a friend was sought and a con- 
fession heard. We cannot live peaceful- 
Dr. Fosdick tells a story 
about what happened in France not so 


ly with sin! 


long ago: 

A man named Pierre Cayre was a 
hero in the last war. His name had been 
engraved as one of the heroic dead on a 
monument. His courage under fire had 
been extolled. His memory was some- 
thing the villagers cherished. But Pierre 
Cayre recently gave himself up. He was 
He was no hero, 


Why should a 


His wife’s pride in 


not dead but alive. 
but had been a deserter. 
man act like that? 
the heroic deeds of a husband was shat- 
tered—friends who blessed his memory 


His 


3ut he could 


would curse his cowardly desertion. 
reputation was shattered. 
not live with a lie! 
When man violates the ideal he holds, 
he sins. Now a man can live with sin, 
But the re- 
sult is worry and the loss of all peace 


trying to run away from it. 
of mind. Or, he can confess his wrong 
and feel the purging effect of this act 
and the new relation of God which fol- 
lows! 

What we have been saying about run- 
ning away from limitations and circum- 
stances and sin, may be summed up in 
two words—‘face reality.” We might 
illustrate one dominant idea by a story. 

The artist, Turner, one day invited 
Charles Kingsley into his studio to see a 
picture of a storm at sea he had painted 
Kingsley burst into admiration and ex- 


claimed: “How did you do it, Turn- 
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er?” Whereupon the artist replied: “1 
wished to paint a storm at sea so I went 
to the coast of Holland and engaged a 
fisherman to take me out in his boat in 
the next storm. The storm was brewing 
and I went down to his boat and bade 
him bind me to its mast. Then he drove 
the boat out into the teeth of the storm. 
The storm was so furious that I longed 
to lie down in the bottom of the boat 
and allow it to blow over. But I could 

Not only 
did I see that storm and feel it, but it 


blew itself into me till I became part of 


not—I was bound to the mast. 


the storm, and then I came back and 
painted that picture.” 

That story is a parable. Life is not 
Clouds and th» 
tragic storms come. When they do come, 
we, too, are tempted to lie down in the 
bottom of the boat and let the storm blow 


all sunshine. form 


over us. But if we are really going to 
triumph over life, we must not run away, 
but be tied to the mast! 


day when a soul says: 


It is a great 
“T will not run 
away from life. I will dare to accept it 
all—to let it blow its power and tragedy 


and challenge into my soul!” 
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The Red House on the Corner 


ARIA CUTTING ROBERTS 


“There’s a red house on the corner 
Of a street in Sunshine Town—” 


4 


HAT’S how a poet might begin. 

But as I am not a poet, I must 
say my say minus rhyme and 
meter. 

However, there is a dear, red house on 
the corner of a street in Sunshine Town. 
In fact, it is on the corner of two well 
known streets. The town itself most 
New Hampshire-ites should know. It is 
about as popular as the “Latchkey to the 
White Mountains.” 

As for the red house, it is no different 
than most houses. And yet it is vastly 
d:fferent to those who know about it. Va- 
cant, you ask? No, indeed. Tis not a 
“house with nobody in it—” and I hope 
it never will be. In good condition—not 
unsightly—like some p!aces we see? Oh, 
no! It is a fine appearing house, quite 
modern in appearance. Its owner lives 
in one part of it, while the rest 1s 
tenanted. 

As the dawn of a new day gradually 
fills our New England streets, clearer we 
see the old brick path leading from the 
sidewalk up to the door of the red house. 
Now the shadows are dispelled on the 
veranda and in the balcony overhead, 
while the snow in the bush at the corner 
and on the ground suddenly responds in 
wintry loveliness. By-and-by the cur- 
tains at the windows will be rolled up, 
and the morning light will enter into a 
charming living-room. It will fall upon 
an old-fashoned fireplace, with shelves 
of books near by it; upon the table and 
plants in the western windows; upon the 
writing desk, which perhaps has a partly 
written letter upon it; upon the carpeted 


floor, the center table, and pictures on the 
walls. And lastly, but not Jeastly, it will 
touch the white hair and busy form of 
a true daughter of Sunshine Town! 

I wonder what “Cheerio” would say 
this morning—if he knew? That dear 
person whom but few know by name— 
but who is known and loved by thou- 
sands over the radio? How many of you 
have listened to Cheerio, whose program 
comes from Station WEAF, New York, 
from about eight-thirty until nine by the 
clock, on any morning except Sunday? 
Those who have not have missed a great 
deal. For many times it is not exactly 
necessary to leave one’s work to listen to 
him. “Every day is somebody’s birth- 
dav,” and this is Cheerio’s specialty. 

I'll never forget the first time I heard 
Cheerio. 


an old school chum, who lived some miles 


I was at the home of a friend, 
from the center of things. Ann is very 
young, but she has taken the burden of 
a farm upon her shoulders in order to 
help her brother. Together they make 
the farm prosper, carry on the work of 
their fathers (and really, I was _ sur- 
prised)—they are quite happy doing it! 
I knew once that Ann did not want to 
stay on the farm—did not intend to. But 
now there is a change. A deepness of 
character—a new beauty has come into 
the life of my Ann. In spite of the veil 
she casts over her life, intending that no 
one shall see the loneliness and sacrifices 
beneath, which are inevitable, neverthe- 
less I do see and understand. 

That golden morning last October, as 
I sat by the 
autumnal beauty, she surprised me by 


Saying: 


window, watching the 
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“Wouldn't you like to listen to the 
radio?” 

“Don’t bother, Ann,” | protested. 

“No bother at all,” she smiled, turning 
the dial. 
People make a great mistake when they 
say they have no time to listen in the 
morning. 


“T listen nearly every morning. 


Now I do—and it helps me a 
lot sometimes. Did you hear 
‘Cheerio’? His programs are wonder- 
ful. I’ve heard he is a personal friend 
of Mr. Hoover's. 


ever 


He makes a specialty 
of birthdays—and he certainly does 
well—” 

Ann left me and entered the kitchen, 
but she was within listening distance of 
Cheerio. 
The cheery “good morning folks!” as he 
addressed his little company at the break- 


And what a program he had! 


fast table, little pleasantries, answering 
laughter, morning singing, the silent 
wish, mention of particular birthdays— 
and what they have meant to our nation 
and to the world. 
help 


Cheerio? | 


How could anyone 
being glad after listening to 
was glad, however, that 
Ann was not near when his little com- 
pany sang ‘““Mighty Lak’ a Rose” in an- 
swer to a request from a lady in the 
nineties. It was her favorite song. Try 
as I might, I could not keep the tears 
back! Certainly that single half hour 
must bring balm and joy to thousands 
every day! One more credit to our Edi- 
son, the radio—and a blessing to Cheerio 
for his noble undertaking! 

And now, on this day, January 3, 1930, 
I wonder what Cheerio would say—if 
he knew what I know, and what others 
know—about the red house in Sunshine 
Town? I imagine that his remarks 
would be fitting indeed. To be sure, he 
would have nothing to say about the 
house particularly, but about the person 
who lives in it! 

Of course, I would not—and you 


would not —be interested in that red 


house if She did not live in it. She? 
And who may She be? Well, She is a 
descendant of one of the town’s first set- 
tlers. And She is still living in the house 
Her fathers resided in before Her. The 
land on whch the red house was built 
was once owned by the British Crown. 
Noble, true, ambitious—yet very sweet 
withal, She has done credit to the name 
of Her fathers. I believe the books of 
the town tell how She studied languages 
and music abroad, how She later taught, 
and what part She took in the affairs of 
the Sunshine Town. I learned these 
things gradually, and never by book-lore, 
for I never was so impressed with Her 
past history as I was by the woman Her- 
SC f. 

[ have known Her since 1917. Such 
year! We entered the 
World War in April of that year—and 
[ met Her on Children’s Day one Sun- 


a memorable 





I became 
a member of Her Sunday School Class 
on that day. It was one of the greatest 
days of my young life, as I look back 
now, and consider the influence that She 


day in June, two months later. 


somehow had upon me. 

Beautiful | finally knew Her to be. 
For a long time I was not aware of the 
fact that she had become a charming 
Subcon- 
sciously an ideal, perhaps. An ideal very 
near to the Highest that I had as yet 
found on earth. 


influence in my young life. 


And I was, as yet, only 
Then, finally, though I ad- 
mitted the fact to none but myself and 
one other, | became quite aware of Her. 
I constantly compared Her with others. 
[ found myself wondering how She 


a child. 


would act upon certain questions, and 
what Her thoughts would be on many 
things. 

As time went on, I grew to like Her 
very much But somehow I 
dared not consider my feelings for Her 
to any depth, for I did not believe that 


indeed. 
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She ever thought of me only on Sundays. 
She always had so much work to do, so 
many other interests nearer to Her, that 
| believed that She never gave me more 
And as for me, 
even then I felt that love itself was a 
wonderful thing, something very sacred, 


than a passing thought. 


something not to be given unless one was 
But at 
were 


quite sure that it was returned. 
time, 1921, my 
She sent me a charming greet- 

that 
more than the usual Yule-tide greeting, 
| thought. 


Christmas eyes 
opened. 
ing card contained considerably 
Many of us, when we send 
greeting cards, often allow the sentiment 
on the same to suffice, and only inscribe 
our names. But in this instance She add- 
ed: “With best wishes for the most satis- 
factory year of your life. May its close 
find you one step nearer the goal of your 
hopes and ambitions—”’ I still have that 
card! 

For a woman of Her years, I con- 
And 
She does not go to extremes—extremes 
that would hurt Her. 


sider that She is unusually active. 


She is young, too 

surprisingly so, but that is caused by 
Her continual contact with youth. She 
loves youth, and to youth mostly goes 
Her chosen profession. You may not 
believe me, but She still teaches. Not in 
an academy or high schoo!, but in that 
corner living-room of Her red house! 
And at the age of about four-score years! 

On an average forenoon She cleans 
Her little home, and perhaps goes shop- 
ping, or writes letters to Her circle of 
friends. In the winter She has an extra 
care, that of Her furnace. In the sum- 
mer, Her extra morning care is Her gar- 
den. She thinks a great deal of her gar- 
After din- 
ner, which She prepares Herself, or or- 


den, and loves to work in it. 


dinarily from about one o’clock in the 
afternoon until five, as She has said: “I 
toil on, toil on, ‘dispensing’ Latin, French 
and English, seasoned by a little geom- 


etry and algebra.” Often many of Her 
evenings are given up to those who de- 
sire to learn, a number of them being 
foreigners. In the summer Her work is 
heavier, caused by those young unfor- 
tunates who either did not pass examin- 
ations, or by those who desire to 
make a speedier progress, or by those 
out-of-towners who desire to keep up 
Until the 


time, She has always been an ardent and 


with their classes. present 
active worker in the old South Church, 
and is still an active member of the local 
DD: Ay &: 
afternoon or an evening with friends, 
but She Her 
moments at home, perhaps reading a 


Occasionally She enjoys an 


greatly enjoys leisure 
good book, or conversing with a visitor. 


My “G. C. W.,” 
call Her,) has done much for the Sun- 


(for that is what | 


shine Town, and She is still doing it. 
Not every town is lucky in having such 
a fine little person for its youth to fall 
back upon in school-day emergencies. 
She is not only a wonderful teacher, but 
an influencing character. She has a wide 
circle of old friends, and, I'll warrant, a 
wide circle of young friends. For youth 
in its contact with Her, be it at church, 
on the street, or as Her pupil, is bound 
to respect Her, love Her, and if need be 

To know “G. C. W.” is to 
And I am very glad that in- 


—help Her. 
love Her. 
significant me ever crossed Her path! 

The world will not care, and may not 
even take note of what I say, but surely 
Sunshine Town cannot, and will not 
allow the good works and the beauty of 
this great, yet humble little woman—who 
now lives alone in Her selected portion 
of Her red house—to pass by unnoticed. 
This is why I observe today, January 3, 
1930, Her birthday, in this way. 

And I can almost hear Cheerio say: 


“Come, everybody! Are you ready? 





Then we will give three cheers for 
you guess Who?” 


can 











New H ampshire § Population 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


HE first census of the United 
1790 and, 

according to the Constitution of 
the United States, the next census will be 
taken in 1930. The census of 1920 wes 
the 14th and that of 1930 will be the 
15th. The first census showed that our 
country had a population of almost 
4,000,000 of which almost 142,000 lived 
in New New 
Hampshire was the 10th state in popu- 
1790. In 1641, New Ham»- 
shire’s population had been 1000, in 1742 
about 24,000 in 1775 about 81,000, and 
in 1786 its population was 96,755.  Be- 
tween 1786 and 1790, within 4 years, 


States was taken in 


Hampshire. That is, 


lation in 


New Hampshire gained over 45,000 cit- 
izens. 


The second census of the United 


States was in 1800. About 5,309,000 
dwelt in our republic. About 184,000 
lived in New Hampshire. A gain of 


42,000 within 10 years for the Granite 
State. 
11th state in population. 


New Hampshire was now the 
An average ol 
about 20 people dwelt on each of its 
square miles. An average of about 6 
people lived on each square mile in the 
United States. In 1810 there was a pop- 
ulation of 214,000 in New Hampshire ; 
in 1820 about 244,000; in 1830 about 
269,000; in 1840 284,000. 
According to the census of 1850, the 
United States had a_ population of 
23,191,000 of which almost 318,000 dwelt 
State. In 1850, New 
Hampshire was the 22nd state in popu- 


more than 


in the Granite 


lation, its average density being 35 people 
to each square mile. 

The census of 1860 showed there were 
326,000 inhabitants in New Hampshire. 


And in 1870 about 318,000: in 1880 
almost 347,000; in 1890 more than 
376,000; and in 1900 about 411,000. In 
1900, there were nearly 76,000,000 peopie 
in the United States. New Hampshire 
It had 
an average of 45 inhabitants per square 
mile. The census of 1910 showed that 
the state possessed a population of more 
than 430,000. It was then the 39th 


among the states. Its average density 


ranked 37th among the states. 


was 47 for each square mile. The aver- 
age density for the United States was 
about 31. 

The last census, in 1920, the 14th, 
counted 105,710,620 inhabitants in our 
republic. There was a population of 
443,000 in New 
then the 4lst 
average density approximated 50 per 
There were 222,000 males 
and 221,000 females in New Hampshire. 
There were 351,000 native whites and 
91,000 foreign-born whites. 


Hampshire. It was 
state in the union. Its 


square mile. 


Respect- 
ing the countries of these foreign-born 
whites, 52,000 were from Canada, 7,900 
from Ireland, 4,300 from England, 4,000 
from Poland, 3,400 from Russia, 2,000 
from Italy, 1,800 from Sweden, 1700 
from Germany, and the rest chiefly from 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Norway. 

And now there comes the census of 
1930, the 15th census. We know al- 
ready that the population of the United 
States has been estimated at 120,000,000. 
Respecting New Hampshire, its popula- 
456,000 in 
According to that estimate, there 
should have been about 460,000 inhabit- 
ants in the Granite State, on January 1, 


tion has been estimated at 
192s. 
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1930. 


The population of Manchester 
was estimated at 86,000 on July 1,1922. 
lf the population of New Hampshire 
should be 460,000 by the census of 1930, 
the inhabitants in this state would have 
142,000 in 1790 to 

Or 318,000 people 

This 


average increase of 2271 yearly. 


increased from 

460,000 in 1930. 
within 140 years. would be an 
The 
population of our 48 states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia may be 122,500,000 


by the 15th census. Accordingly, 
New Hampshire’s population would 


approximate 4/1000 of our country’s 
population. 


Four hundred and sixty thousands 


HAMPSHIRE’S 


POPULATION 21 
perhaps more thousands— in this Gran- 
ite State. 


and 90 miles in 


A state 185 miles in length 
width, possessing an 
A state in 
approximately 20,000 


area of 9341 square miles. 
which there are 
state which entered the 
Union, June 21st, 1788. The State of 


New Hampshire where the Old Stone 


farmers. A 


Face dwelt yesterday and dwells today 
Where the “old 


week” is warmly welcomed, and where 


majestically. home 
its beautiful mountains, lakes, rivers and 
seacoasts are visited by multitudes who 
come from near and far, from regions 
whose populations exceed greatly the 


population of the Granite State. 























Lhe Stars and Stripes 


FRED W. 


EARLY AMERICAN FLAGS 


RS. Elizabeth kobbins Barry, in 

her little booklet entitled “Our 

Flag and its Use,” says that 
“Although much speculation has been 
indulged in, and many theories advanc- 
ed, the origin of the American Flag is 
unknown. It seems to be the outcome of 
a gradual process of evolution, for no 
record of any specific design has been 
brought to light and all statements em- 
bodying such have proved legendary or 
wholly imaginary.” 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus planted 
two flags upon the island of San Salva- 
dor, one of the Bahamas, and again in 
1498 at the mouth of the Orinoco River, 
in South America. One of those flags 
was the Royal standard of Spain, em- 
blazed with the arms of Castile and 
Leon. It was divided into four quarters, 
the upper left and lower right with yel- 
low castles upon a red ground, the other 
two with red lions upon a white ground. 
The second flag was the personal banner 
of Columbus, the gift of Queen Isabella. 
It bore a green Latin cross upon a white 
ground, having on either side the letters 
F and Y in green, surmounted by gold 
crowns, the F standing for Ferdinand 
and the Y for Ysabel. 

Other foreign flags have tloated ove 
the territory now included in the United 
States. 


colors of 


brought the 
France in 1534, a blue fag 


Jacques Cartier 


with three golden fleurs-de-lis. Later 
the Huguenots adopted a white flag. 
Henry Hudson brought the “Half 


Moon” into New York harbor in 1609, 
flying the flag of the Dutch Republic— 


LAMB 


three horizontal stripes, orange, white 
and blue, with the letters V.O.C. A. in 
the white stripes. In 1621, when the 
Dutch East India Company came into 
control, the letters G. W. C. were substi- 
tuted. With the change to red of the 
orange stripes, the Dutch flag was in use 
in what is now New York until 1664, 
when the English flag succeded it, save 
for the temporary resumption of Dutch 
authority in 1673--1674. 

In 1638, a party of Swedish and Fin- 
nish colonists founded a settlement on 
the banks of the Delaware river, which 
they named New Sweden, under the 
Swedish national flag, a yellow cross 
upon a blue ground. This settlement 
was overpowered by the Dutch in 1655. 

Sebastian Cabot landed at Labrador 
in 1497, and planted on North American 
soil the Red Cross flag of England, the 
ensign of King Henry the Seventh. 

About the year 1192, Richard Coeur 
de Lion had asked the aid of St. George, 
Bishop of Cappadocia. He gave the 
King as a banner what is called above 
the Red Cross of St. George and Ed- 
ward III, about 1345, made St. George 
the patron saint of the kingdom. The 
“Red Cross of St. George” was Eng- 
land’s flag until the year 1606, over two 
hundred and fifty years. 

The flag of 
country, was our flag from the landing 
of the “Mayflower,” 1620, until June 
14th, 1777. In 1606 Scotland was added 
to England and the White Cross of St. 
Andrew was placed upon the national 


England, our mother 


Hag changing the field from white to 
blue, by order of King James I, and was 
used in Massachusetts Colony in 1634. 


[22] 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Phe Revolutionary battle flags of the 
second New Hampshire regiment, Con- 
New 


Historical society by Mr. 


tinental army, presented to the 
Hampshire 
Idward Tuck, are relics of such great 
rarity, and of such historical interest 


and value to the people of New Hamp- 


shire as to merit more extended and 
careful description. 
These flags were presented to the 


second regiment by the committee of 
safety and cost the state the then large 
sum of 30 pounds, 18 shillings, 9 pence. 
They were captured in the action at 
Fort Anne, N. Y., July 8, 1777, by the 
Ninth regiment of foot under the com- 
mand ot Lieut. Col. Hill, but only after 
the ammunition of the New Hampshire 
men had been exhausted, and _ the 
British forces had at the same time been 
reinforced by a large body of Indians. 
The loss of the colors under these cir- 
cumstances to a largely superior force, 
and to a regiment noted in the British 
army for its gallantry in action was 
The 
New 


Hampshire regiments of the Continental 


inevitable, and was no disgrace. 
reputation of all three of the 


army for their hard fighting qualities 
was such that no loss on their part could 
have brought with it even the suggestion 
of stigma. 

After Burgoyne’s surrender, the Bri- 
tish officers being allowed to retain their 
personal baggage, Colonel Hiil carried 
the flags to his home in England, from 
which they descended by inheritance to 
Col. George W. Rogers, of Wykeham, 
Sussex, in whose possession they were 
discovered by Mr. Gheradi Davis ot 
New York while seeking material for 
his book on regimental colors. On 
learning that Colonel Rogers was will 
ing to part with the flags, Mr. Davis 
brought the matter to the attention of 
Governor Bass, who sought advice from 


the Historical society. 


Nh 
oF) 


In this way the subject came to the 
attention of Mr. Tuck, who, after care- 
ful investigation, secured an option on 
the colors, and then, with true courtesy, 
New 
Hampshire to secure these wonderful 
mementoes if the people should care for 


stood aside to allow the state of 


them. Governor Bass had no_ public 
funds at his disposal which could be 
used for this purpose, and his attempt 
to raise a sufficient amount by popular 
interest. 
Mr. Tuck then saved the flags to his 


subscription failed to arouse 
native state by presenting them to the 
Historical society, and now, carefully 
mounted and framed in massive mahog- 
any, they rest on the north wall of the 
lecture home 


room in the beautiful 


which the society possesses by his 
generosity. 

When Washington assumed command 
of the army at Cambridge, in July, 1775, 
following the Battle of Bunker Hill, Col. 
James Reed with his regiment, the Third 
New Hampshire Continental Line, was 
stationed at Winter Hill, in Somerville 
From this point a line of earthworks was 
thrown up extending through Cam- 
The 
Cobble Hill were erected by Gen. Put- 
nam of 


bridge to Dorchester. works on 


Connecticut, and those on 
Miller’s Hill in Cambridge were built 
by the New 


forts were completed in a short time and 


Hampshire men. Both 
each had its own flag raised above its 
ramparts. Gen. Putnam’s flag had on 
one side the “An 


other 


motto Appeal to 


Heaven” and on the side three 
vines, representing the armorial bearings 
Col. Reed's 
the Third New Hampshire, had on one 
Mount 


Monadnock with a bright scarlet stat 


of the Connecticut colony. 
side in dark blue a picture of 
just above the mountain beneath which 


were the “New 


On the other side 


words 
Strikes for Liberty.” 
near the top was painted a large trum- 


Hampshire 
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pet and sword and in the center in large 
letters, “Obedience to God, Justice to 
All, Fealty to None.” 

The first striped flag was raised at 
Washington’s headquarters, Cambridge, 
Mass., January 2nd, 1776. It was 
called the 


“Cambridge Flag,’ and 


known in England as “rebellious 


stripes. Lieut. John Paul Jones hoisted 
this flag on his vessel the “Alfred,” and 
said, “The flag of America floats for the 
American man-of- 
war.” Washington says, “We hoisted the 
Union Flag in compliment to the United 
Colonies and saluted it with 


guns.” 


first time over an 


thirteen 


It had thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, and the united crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew on a blue 
field. 

In October, 1776, while the English 
troops were besieged in Boston by troops 
under Washington, it became apparent 
that we should have some sort of a flag 
to represent the colonies in the aggre- 
gate and show thereby that they were 
acting in concert; so a committee was 
appointed of which Benjamin Franklin 
It was determined 
that the flag should be called the Grand 
Union Flag and that it 


was the chairman. 
should have 
thirteen red and white stripes alternat- 
ing to represent the thirteen colonies, 
and the crosses of St. George and St. 
their 
loyalty to the Crown, as at that period 


Andrew in the union to attest 
conteni- 


Preble, in his history of the flag 


national sovereignty was not 
plated. 
says, on page 225, as to the stripes being 
used at the instance of Washington: 
“Without further seeking for the origin 
of the stripes upon our flag, it 1s possi- 
ble that the stripes on his own escutch- 
eon suggested them. They were also 
on the flag of the Philadelphia Light- 
horse that escorted him on the road to 
Cambridge from Philadelphia as far as 


New York in 1775.” This latter flag is 
First City 
Lynch and Harrison were 
Franklin’s colleagues on the committee. 
In November, 1775, they met at Cam- 
bridge, in Washington’s headquarters, 
and, after carefully considering all facts, 
adopted the Grand 


in Philadelphia Troop. 


Messrs. 


Union Flag above 
The first flag that was made, 
there being no record of the name of the 


described. 


maker, was hoisted over Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge on _ the 
January, 1776. In a 
letter to Mr. Reed, dated the 4th day oi 
January, Washington wrote that ‘the 
saluting of this flag by cannon and mus- 


second day of 


ketry fire gave rise to a ridiculous idea 
on the part of the British, in Boston, 
who, that day having received copies of 
the King’s speech to Parliament, sup- 
posed that the Colonial troops had also 
received copies, and that the salute was 
in honor of the King and that the 
rebellious colonists had submitted. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The resolution establishing the Stars 
and Stripes as the national flag was 
adopted on June 14, 1777 and officially 
promulgated on September 3, 1777, by 
The first 
authentic account of its use was on 
Friday, August 6, 1777, when a flag of 


the secretary of congress. 


this design was hoisted over Fort Stan- 
wix, commonly known as Fort Schuyler, 
then a military post on the present site 
of the city of Rome, N.Y. This flag 
was hastily constructed from a soldier's 
white shirt, an officer's blue overcoat 
and a woman5s red flannel petticoat. 
It is stated that our navy immediately 
appropriated the new design and flags 
were soon hoisted on all vessels of the 
United States. The first appearance 
was on a small vessel commanded by 
Capt. John Paul Jones, sailing on the 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Schuylkill, displaying the new flag to 
show the people what their future en- 
sign was to be. 

The first ship to unfurl the Stars and 
Stripes and to convey them to a foreign 
country was the “Ranger” also com- 
manded by Capt. John Paul Jones. He 
hoisted the new flag on the “Ranger” 
arrived at a 
French port on December 1, 1777. On 


about November 1, and 


February 14, 1778, the first salute was 
given to the American flag by foreign 
naval vessels. 

On January 28, 1778, the Stars and 
Stripes floated for the first time over a 
foreign fortress as our navy held two 
Fort New 
Bahama Islands. Its first trip around 


days Nassau, Providence, 
the world was on the ship “Columbia,” 
commanded by Captains Kendrick and 
Gray, which cleared Boston, Mass., 
September 30, 1787 and was three years 
in girdling the globe. 

The British army and navy had used 
different flags for many years and it was 
thought that 


America should do the 


same. Official correspondence between 


General George Washington and _ the 
Board of War shows that it was over 
two years before they agreed upon a 
design for the army to carry “as variant 
from the marine flag,” and over three 
years more before the Board of War 
obtaining the 


succeeded in necessary 


materials and having national colors 
made for our army. 
Past President General R. C. Ballard 


Thurston in his article “The E®olution 
of the American Flag,” points out that 
the details of his design are only im- 
perfectly described in the correspond- 
ence and neither flag nor design has 
been preserved. It is known, however, 
that it contained the union and in the 
center was a serpent, with the number 
of the regiment and name of the state 
where the regiment was organized. 


ie) 
ar 


This correspondence also shows that 
the national colors prepared by the 
Board of War for the army were ready 
for distribution in the fall of 1782 and 
that they had not been distributed as 
late as March 11, 1783, being then held 


The 


Revolutionary War was practically over 


by the keeper of military stores. 


and there is nothing of record to show 
that our revolutionary army had ever 
carried any flags furnished by the 
that 


carried must have been purely personal, 


American congress. Those they 


each made by or for some _ officer, 


company or regiment and represented 
the personal sentiments of the marchers. 

President General Thurston also 
points out the fact that the only Stars 
and Stripes that can be positively stated 
to have been carried by the American 
Army during our Revolutionary War 
North 
militia at the battle of Guilford Court 
March 15, 1781, but the 


stripes were blue and red and the union 


was carried by the Carolina 


House on 


had a white field with thirteen eight- 
pointed stars. Another flag which is 
claimed to have been carried by our 
army and probably correctly is hanging 
in the state house at Annapolis, Mary- 
land. It was said to have been carried 
by the Third Maryland regiment at the 
battle of the 
17, 1781. 
This flag had thirteen red and white 


Cowpens on January 


stripes and the union was a blue field 
with thirteen five-pointed stars, one in 
the center and twelve arranged in a 
circle about it. In both these two cases 
flags were purely personal and _ not 
official. The Stars and 


served in the state house at Boston is 


Stripes pre- 


said to have flown over Fort Independ- 
ence, Boston harbor, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, but it was not carried 
by the army and probably was not fur- 
nished by the Board of War. 
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The general design of flags carried by 
our army during the war of 1812 had a 
blue field with a representation of the 
arms of the United States emblazoned 
thereon. At the beginning of this war 
quite a number of these flags were 
evidently made. 

But the queerest thing of all is the 
fact that according to the published 
regulations of the War Department, no 
branch of our army was given the right 
to carry the Stars and Stripes until 
1834, when for the first time the artil- 
lery was given the privilage. The infan- 
try had carried as national colors and 
national standard a 
blue flag having a representation of the 
arms of the United States, somewhat 
similar to that carried during the war 
of 1812. 

It was not until 1841 that the infantry 
was granted the right to carry the Stars 
and Stripes as national colors and what 


the cavalry as a 


had been previously carried by them as 
national colors then became their regi- 
mental colors. In 1887, twenty-two 
years after the close of our Civil War, 
the cavalry was first given the right to 
carry the Stars and Stripes as the na- 
tional standard, although in 1863, each 
battery of artillery and each company 
of cavalry was allowed to carry a small 
guidon consisting of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

On November 8, 1867, the Stars and 
Stripes were first unfurled in Alaska 
and in 1898, on the following islands 
captured by the United States of Amer- 
May 1 and August 
13, Philippine islands; May 12 and Aug- 
ust 17, Cuba; July 25, Porto Rico. The 
flag was officially raised over the Ha- 
waiian Islands on August 12, 1898. 

Vermont was added to the union in 
1791 and Kentucky in 1792. In con- 
sequence of this fact two 


ica from Spain, 


additional 
stars and two additional stripes were 


added to the flag, making a flag of 
fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. This 
was the flag of the war of 1812 and what 
was known as the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, Loui- 
siana and Mississippi 
mitted into 


were next ad- 
the union and a_ further 
change in the arrangement of the flag 
appeared to be necessary or otherwise 
it would soon grow out of proportion. 

After considerable discussion in con- 
gress upon the subject, the Act of March 
24, 1818, was passed and approved by 
President James Monroe, April 4, 1818. 
This act reads as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted that, from 
and after the fourth day of July next, 
the flag of the United States be thirteen 
horizontal alternate red and 
white; that the Union have twenty stars, 
white in a blue field. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, 
that on the admission of 


stripes, 


every new 
state into the Union, one star be added 
to the union of the flag; and that such 
addition shall take effect on the fourth 
day of July next succeeding such 
admission 

Congress appointed a committee to 
revise the flag and they turned this 
patriotic duty over to Captain Samuel 
Chester Reid, of the United States 
navy, who so_ heroically commanded 
the famous brig-of-war, “General Arm- 
at Fayal Roads, Azores Islands, 
in 1814 and to him belongs the honor 
of restoring the 
design. The 


strong,” 
flag to its original 
return to the thirteen 
stripes of the original flag of 1777 was 
due in part of the reverence Captain 
Reid had for the thirteen states that 
took part in the revolution. 

The width of the flag if further 
stripes were added would have made 
the flag so out of proportion that this 
practical consideration was also given 


considerable weight. More stars could 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


be added in the freld as new states were 
added, without interfering with the pro- 
portions of the flag. By this regulation 
the thirteen stripes represent the number 
of states whose valor and_ resource 
originally effected American independ- 
ence and the additional stars will mark 
the increase of the states since the adop- 
tion of the constitution in 1789. 

The first flag of the present design 
was made by the wife of Captain Reid, 
assisted by several patriotic young ladies, 
at her residence on Cherry © street, 
New York city, and it was first unfurled 
over the capitol of the United States, 
on April 13, 1818. 


has been no act 


Since this time there 
passed by congress 
altering the flag. It is the same today 
as originally adopted except as to the 
number and arrangement of the stars. 

The flag at its birth had thirteen 
stars, on June 14, 1777; in 1795 it had 
fifteen; 1818, twenty; 1861, thirty-four ; 
1876, thirty-eight; July 4, 1898, forty- 
five and today it has forty-eight. At 
the beginning and during the Civil War 
there was not a thread of American 
United 
All bunting flags representing 


bunting manufactured in the 
States. 
the Stars and Stripes were made from 
English bunting. 

The flay 
only in name and not in spirit or patriot- 
ism. 


bunting symbolized our 
It remained for Geners] Benjamin 
F. Butler of to be the 
first person to introduce the manufac- 
ture of American bunting into this coun- 
try and on February 21, 1866 he pre- 
sented to the United States 
the first real genuine American bunting 
fag and on February 24th, this flag was 
unfurled for the first time over the 
United States Senate chamber. 


Lowell, Mass., 


Senate, 


The official designation of the national 
Hag of the United States is the Stars and 


Stripes. There are several varieties of 


flags, known as standards, — ensigns, 


jacks, 
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When 


used by the army the national flag is 


pennants and guidons. 
called a standard, also the colors. When 
borne with another flag having for its 
device the arms and motto of the United 
States, the two are called a “stand of 
colors.” In the navy the national flag 1s 
known as an ensign. 

Ross 


THE Story or BETSEY 


It is a compartively unknown fact 
that the American flag is older than that 
of any other nation. The Union Jack 
of old England dates back to 1801, 
while the French tricolor was adopted 
in 1794. Neither the 


Italian flags are of very great age and 


German nor 
the Spanish flag was adopted in 1785. 

“Old Glory” or the Stars and Stripes 
was established by the following resolu 
tion, adopted by the Continental con- 
gress, on June 14, 1777: “Resolved, that 
the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 

This brings us to the subject of our 
story which is the tradition of Betsey 
Ross. The popular idea gives her the 


honor of making the first Stars and 
that 


ce ymposed ot 


Stripes. It is stated congress 


appointed a committee 


General George Washington, Robert 

Morris and George Ross to design and 

submit a flag. These three called upon 
Betsey 


Mrs. ; 


stress, of Philadelphia, in the month of 


Ross, a well known seam- 


May or June, 1776, and gave her an 
order to make a flag with thirteen stars 
which was to harmonize with the thir- 
so-called Cam- 
bridge flag raised at Washington’s head- 


teen stripes upon the 


quarters at that place six months earlier. 
General Washington, it is said, made 

Ss 
a rather imperfect drawing of a flag for 








Mrs. Ross to use In this 
drawing the thirteen stars in the circle 
were six pointed and Mrs. Ross sug- 
gested that a star of five points would 
be more symmetrical and appropriate 


as a design. 


and the committee approved of her sug- 
gestion. She also showed the committee 
how easy it was to cut out a five pointed 
star with one snip of her scissors and a 
piece of paper. She had a wide reputa- 
tion as a needlewoman of great ability 
and resided at 239 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 

about this 
claim that Mrs. Ross made the first flag 
until 1870 when her grandson, William 
Canby, read a paper upon the subject 
before the Pennsylvania State Historical 
society, in which he stated that when a 
little boy, his grandmother related to 


Nothing was ever heard 


him the facts concerning the making of 
the flag. 

Mrs. Koss did make state flags for 
vessels, etc., at different times and later 
appears to have held a monopoly of 
making United States 
government, which contract was ended 
in 1857. 


Mrs. Ross there is not a single recorded 


Hags for the 


In accounts of flag making by 


instance that a flag with stars was used 
during any portion of 1776. If General 
Washington had assisted Mrs. Ross in 
designing the flag at the time which has 
been claimed by Mr. Canby, he most 
surely would have had the new banner 
displayed when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was read to his troops as- 
sembled in New York on July 10th, fol- 
lowing. 

This was at least six or seven weeks 
later and yet the Cambridge flag, half 
British and_ half 
played at the time. 


was dis- 
Evidently the Star 
Spangled Banner had not yet been born. 
It can be safely said that there is no 
satisfactory evidence that any flag bear- 
ing the union of the stars had been in 


American, 
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public use before the resolution of Jui 
14, 1777. 
Rear 


Admiral Preble, 


authority, well says: 


the eminent 
“Tt will probably 
never be known who designed our union 
of stars, the records of congress being 
silent on the subject and there being no 
mention or suggestion of it in any of the 
voluminous correspondence or diaries 
of the time, public or private, which has 
been published.” 

found in th« 
Continental congress 
about any committee being appointed 
to design the flag. 


Not a word is to be 


records of the 
Washington made no 
note of any visit to the home of Mrs. 
Ross and in all of his writings both 
published and private, there is not a 
line that suggests when, where, or by 
whom the first American flag was made. 
Neither do the newspapers of Philadel- 
phia, published at that time, print 
portion of the story as told by 
Canby. 

It is however, 
authority that Mrs. Ross 


ain) 
Mr. 
recorded, on good 
made state 
colors for vessels and batteries prior to 
June 14,1777, but it was not until after 
that date that any record is found of her 
making flags for the government. More 
lately, the statement has been made i 
behalf of that 
Washington Philadelphia — in 
June, 1777, to receive instructions from 


Betsey Ross General 


was in 


Congress and that upon this occasion he 
designed the first flag and that body 
at once adopted the resolution making 
his design the legalized national flag. 
But this cannot be true, for Washington 
was with the army at Middlebrook, New 
Jersey, continuously from the latter 
part of May to July 2nd of that year. 

Rear Admiral Preble says of Canby: 


“IT cannot agree with his claim and 
neither does the record support it.” 
On October 15, 1776, one William 


Richards wrote a letter to the Cor’ mit- 


wie’ 


Viim 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


tee of Safety which shows that at the 
time the letter was written we had no 
The 
battles of Trenton and Princeton fought 
in December, 1776, 


colors nor was any designed. 


were under state 
ensigns as were also the battles of Long 
Island and White Plains. 

Now a few facts. Betsey or Elizabeth 
the fifth daughter of 
Samuel and Rebecca Griscom and was 


Griscom was 


born January 1, 1752. She was married 
in 1773 to John Ross and “read out of 
meeting therefor.” On January 1,1776, 


the “Cambridge flag” 


was raised at 
camp, being the same as the Betsey 
Ross flag except for the two crosses 


instead of the stars in the field. 

In 1776, John Ross was killed by an 
explosion of stores for which he was a 
On Ma, 1776, Wash- 
claimed to have 


contractor. EX F 
been in 
Philadelphia, when he called with the 
other the 
committee, on Mrs. Ross, July 10, 1776, 
the 


ington was 


two members of 


so-called 
Declaration of Independence was 
promulgated by Washington, the Cam- 
On July 20th, 
it is stated that George Ross and Robert 


bridge flag being flown. 


Morris first became members of con- 
gress, so they could not have served as 
a committee previously. June 7, 1777, 
Betsey Ross claimants held as date of 
committee waiting upon Mrs. Ross, but 
abandoned it when they were shown that 
Washington was not in Philadelphia at 
this time. 

On June 14, 1777, the resolution was 
adopted by congress, followed on Sep- 
tember 3, 1777, by its being officially 
promulgated upon this date. In 1782, 
her second husband, Capt. Joseph Ash- 
burn, died and the following year, 1783, 
she married John Claypoole. = On 
February 11, 1836, Canby asserts, his 
granimother died, having previously 
told him the story when he was eleven 
years cld. In 1857, the story was first 


29 
reduced to writing. The same year, the 
contract for making flags for the United 
States Government which had been held 
by her and her daughters, was ended. 
In 1870, Canby presented his paper, first 
bringing the c'aim to public notice. 

On May 28, 1902, the office of the 
quartermaster-general of the United 
States Army issued a bulletin in which 
it is stated that the designer of the flag 
was not known. Peleg Harrison, in his 
book, “The Stars and Stripes and othe: 
American Flags,” says, on page 64: “Al 
though it is claimed that the flag with 
thirteen stars and thirteen stripes came 
into being with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, evidence of its use prior to the 
adoption by congress of the resolution 
of June 14, 1777, has never been pre 
sented by any writer on the history of 
Mr. 


behef in 


emblem.” Harrison, 
the 
book, that the stor\ is correct. 

William J. Campbell in his “The True 
Story of the American Flag,” 


our national 


however, expresses his 


on page 


53 sums up the case as follows: “I have 
in the foregoing pages endeavored to 
collate truly all the documentary and 
other tangible evidence that is in exis 
tence to fully, absolutely and without 
fear of contradiction, sustain the conten 
tion that the Betsey Ross claim exists 
only because of a statement made by a 
relative who did not produce one sein 
evi 


tilla of documentary or recorded 


dence to sustain the claim. The records 
of the time refute it and the dates are 
so at variance with facts that are known 
that it is a surprise that any credence 
whatever has been given to the story.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Berry, 
little booklet entitled “Our Flag and its 
published by the National Asso- 
of Patriotic Instructors, says: 
“that while the story is not substantiated 
by proven facts, it is probably essentially 
true. 


in her 


Use,” 


ciation 
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Bryant in his five-volume history of 
the United States makes no mention of 
the Betsey Ross story, evidently not be- 
lieving it of value enough to include it 
the best 
histories of the United States yet writ- 
ten. 


in his work, which is one of 


Past President General R. C. 
Ballard Thurston, of the National So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution, 
in an account which he prepared, after 
much original research into the origin 
and growth of the American flag, makes 
no mention of the story, he evidently 
thinking that the story belongs in the 
same class of fables with Paul Revere’s 
ride, ete. 

the 
National Geographic Magazine which 
was published some years ago, occurs 


Finally in the flag number of 


the following paragraph on page 297: 
“The well known story of Betsey Ross, 


so-called maker of the Stars and Stripes, 


is one of the picturesque legends which 
has grown up around the origin of the 
Hag, but it is one to which few unsenti 
mental historians subscribe. There was, 
however, a Mrs. Ross, who was a flag 
maker by trade, living in Philadelphia at 
the time of the flag’s adoption.” 

Finaily, Col. Nicholas Smith in his 
book, “Our Country’s Flag,’ sums up 
the case thus: 

‘There is hardly anything more sur 
prising than the things which people 
generally do not know, and among those 
causes of astonishment in this country 
is the prevailing lack of knowledge 
concerning the origin of the American 
Hag. 

“However much we may live in un- 
certainty as to how the Nation’s flaz 
that it 
symbolize 


patriotism and independence.” 


was born, we do know was a 


new creation to American 
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A North State Business Man Goes Into 
Politics 


A BIOGRAPHY 


the 
candidate for mayor of the city of Ber- 


Oscar A. Dupont, Republican 
lin, is as dynamic as the city which has 
1897, 


he came with his parents to Berlin just 


made him. Born in Concord in 
before the beginning of the century. His 
father, the late Major William G. Du- 
pont, a member of the staff of Gover- 
nor John H. Bartlett, was one of Berlin’s 
successful business men. At times he 
was a leader in the theatrical and bank- 
ing business of the city. In his later 
years Major Dupont had acquired the 
Ford franchise for northern New Hamp- 
shire, and had organized the Northern 
Automobile Company which built a mod- 
ern garage suited for the sale of Ford 
In 1924 Major Dupont died, 


leaving a widow, Mrs. Virginia Dupont, 


pr lucts. 


and a large family .of whom the subject 
of this sketch was the oldest. 

Upon his father’s death Oscar Dupont 
became the active head of his father’s 
enterprises. Many who did not know 
him well thought him too young and too 
inexperienced to successfully carry on 
the business. In a brief periof of time, 
however, it was demonstrated that Os- 
car Dupont was a new and important 
business factor in the city. The Northern 
Automobile Company continued to sell 
Ford and Lincoln cars, and a new cor- 
poration, the Triangle Motors, Inc., was 
organized by Mr. Dupont for the sale of 
many other makes of cars, among them: 
Nash, Oakland, 
mobile, Hudson,Essex,Packard and Mack 
Trucks. 


Pontiac, Reo, 


Every automobile franchise 


Hup- . 


which he has held Mr. Dupont still holds, 
and today his companies do the largest 
automobile business in the State. He also 
has organized the Northern Oil Com- 
pany, distributor of Shell Gasoline to 
Berlin and its surrounding territory, and 
the Northern Industrial Finance Com- 
pany for the discount of commercial pa- 
per growing out of the sale of automo- 
biles. The growth of these companies 
has been phenomenal. 

In the enlargement of his business en- 
terprises Mr. Dupont has found it possi- 
ble in more than one instance to beautify 
the city of Berlin. About a year ago, 
in order to convenience his customers, he 
found it the 
space at the North- 
is situated on the 


chief artery leading south from the city. 


necessary to increase 
amount of parking 


ern Garage, which 


He purchased property adjoining the 
garage which was occupied by several 
wooden buildings, caused the buildings 
to be removed, and levelled and improved 
a large area of land adjoining the ga 
rage building. This has done much to 
improve the appearance of that part of 
the city. Again, more recently, he pur- 
chased a piece of property on Main St., 
between the Albert Theatre and the Coos 
County Court House, which had been 
occupied by several wooden structures, in 
order to erect a filling and service sta- 
tion for the Northern Oil Company. 
Realizing the desirability of the location 
and its effect upon the value of adjoin- 
ing property, Mr. Dupont has erected 
there a filling station which is probably 


[31] 
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the most artistic in New England. Ber- 
lin people know that it will be maintained 
as cleanly and as attractively as it was 
when recently completed. 

Financially and with his energy, local 
projects find Mr. Dupont a willing con- 
He 


his dealings with all, and his friends find 


tributor. is sincere and square in 
him loyal and on the alert to assist them 
in every possible way. 

Mr. Dupont is married, and has a 
beautiful home on Second Avenue, where 
many delightful social gatherings are 


held. 


Dr. Raymond IF. Ingalls, who is a lead 


His sister, Cecille, is the wife of 


ing physician and surgeon in the city. 
A brother, Armand Dupont, is a sales- 
man of automobiles for Mr. Dupont’s 
companies, and another brother, Leo Du 


pont, 


is in charge of inventories and 


stocks. Two other brothers of Mr. Du- 
pont are out of the city at present ; Arthur 
Dupont being a law student in Boston, 
and Iugene Dupont, with headquarters 


BUSINESS MAN 


oie. 
0) 


in Boston, is a salesman of the numerous 
His 


mother continues to reside in the Du- 


products of the Brown Company. 


pont home on Church Street. 

li elected, Mr. Dupont promises to 
give the city a business-like administra- 
tion, to see to it that the city has the 
publicity which it deserves, to encourage 
the establishment of new industries there, 
and to give aid to the unemployed 
through the medium of a municipal em- 
ployment or industrial bureau. He prom- 
ises, also, an aggressive and intelligent 
administration of city affairs. 

Mr. Du 


pont are not basing their hopes on the 


I‘riends and supporters of 
political complexion of the city of Ber 
lin, which, by the way, is a democratic 
stronghold. They are, however, laying 
strong stress on the integrity and capa 
bilities of Mr. Dupont as demonstrated 
in business affairs, arguing that politics 
should have little to do with the conduct 


of administration affairs. 
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Edttortal 


focussed on 
lack of ea- 
forcement as the case 


UBLIC attention is 
law enforcement or 
may be, 
these days, owing to the laudable effort 
President Hoover is making to bring 
about improvement. It is unfortunate 
that fanatical prohibitionists in and out 
of congress persist in hampering an or- 
derly study of the problem by the ex- 
ceptionally qualified commission appoint- 
ed by the president by their insistence 
that the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act are the only laws that are 
important ; and by their vehement asser- 
tions that anybody who contends pro- 
hibition laws relating to liquor are, or 
should be, incidental to the whole study 
necessarily are Wets. It is only possible 
to absolve these rabid Drys from suspic- 
ion of insincerity in their professions of 
desire for law and order by allowing 
that their fanaticism on this question 
blinds them to every other consideration 
that enters into the problem of crime 
prevention. We have in mind in this 
connection, of course, those prohibition- 
ists who are personally as well as poli- 
tically Dry. The politicians who taik 
and vote as Drys and continue to drink 
liquor are so obviously hypocritical that 
any discussion of them having to do with 
intellectual honesty in idle. 


However, 
theme. It is law enforcement in gen- 
eral, the subject being prompted by the 


prohibition is not our 


recent speedy disposition of that sordid 
murder 
confessed murderer was quickly indict- 


Portsmouth case. The self- 
ed, pleaded guilty to second degree mur- 
der and was sentenced to thirty to forty 
years in state prison. Some of the 
newspapers of the state have commented 
approving.y on this case as an example 
showing how justice can be adminis- 
tered, or as more commonly expressed 
nowadays, an example of law enforce- 
ment as it should be. The vigorous 
handling of this case was commendable. 
It would be a fine thing if it warranted 
expectation of equal despatch in_ the 
next murder case in which there exists 
no more doubt of the accused person's 
guilt than in the Portsmouth case. 

Such an assumption, it is greatly to 
be feared, would hardly be justifiable in 
view of modern methods of handling 
murder cases unless all of the attendant 
circumstances of the homicide were 
similar to those in the Portsmouth case. 
In the moralizing that has come to our 
attention the fact is that this Portsmouth 
murderer was a poor wastrel without 
influential friends to bestiy 
themselves in his behalf. 


money or 
He was not 
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defended by a galaxy of astute lawyers 
carefully selected and well paid to ferret 
out and to take advantage of every tech- 
nical flaw in the procedure. There was 
no repudiation of the confession made 
to a private detective, no charges of 
duress or third degree to wring out by 
torture the admission of guilt. There 
were no highly paid alienists observing 
him to find that he was insane at the 
time of the crime and prepared to testify 
before the jury that the respondent was 
still subject to hallucinations so long as 
Nor 


any of the other regulation moves in a 


the murder charge hung over him. 


well financed murder case. 

On the whole it may be well to wait 
a bit until a murder able to muster the 
that wealth 
connections can produce is taken over 


resources and _ influential 


the route from arrest to state prison 
with relatively speedy steps before we 
pat ourselves too gaily on the back in 
the belief that a way has been found to 
give all criminals their deserts. Happily, 
the crime problem is not an acute one in 
New Hampshire. In the State’s largest 
city there is an exceptionally well organ- 
ized and directed police department 
which discourages professional criminals 
from operating there and deals so rigor- 
ously with local offenders that major 


crimes are of comparatively rare occur- 


w 
cn 


ence and in still fewer instances are the 
criminal acts of a premeditated nature. 
The other cities and towns are so small 
that as a rule wrongdoers are quickly 
detected and brought to account. 

This condition is so well known and 
one of which the people of the State are 
so well satisfied that when a despatch 
came over the wires that the executive 
official of New 
saloon league had made charges of lax 


the Hampshire Antt- 
enforcement of the prohibition laws in 
the New 
there was a violent wave of protest in 
The 


statement of the Anti-saloon league offi- 


some of Hampshire courts, 


both official and unofficial circles. 
cial was made before the national or- 
ganization in a Western city and it was 
several days later that the official re- 
turned home and found his statement 
was accounted a reflection on the judi- 
ciary of the State, which prompted him 
to make an immediate qualification. He 
declared the papers had exaggerated his 
meaning and what had gone into the 
blanket indict- 
ment of lower court justices for refusal 


newspaper offices as a 
to enforce the prohibition law finally 
simmered down to one or two_ police 
the official 
declined to name, but who, he intimated, 


court judges Anti-saloon 


had been lenient with prohibition law 


violaters. 
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LOOR ENAMEL 


A quality enamel, suitable 

for either inside or outside 

use. Has the opaque cover- 

ing property of high grade 

floor paint and the distinc- 

tive appearanceof an 
enamel. Fine for porch floors, porch 
furniture and other uses because of its 
wear resisting nature. 


All colors, easily applied and kept clean. 


Berry’s Lionoil Floor Enamel 
Used on Cement, Wood or Metal 


Where cement is to be covered we recommend as a first coater, 
Luxeberry Cement Coating, a flat finish which knits nght in and 


seals up the pores, making a hard surface or priming coat for 
the gloss coat of Lionoil Floor Enamel. 


J.J.McrEAU & Son 


J. VIGREA AND ROOFING 

















